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Russian understanding. It was stated (and pre-
dominantly by the Russian Ambassador) that the
British Government had furnished Lord Dufferin with
limitless golden sovereigns with which to suborn the
Paris press and to bribe the French deputies. The
French Ambassador in London, M. Waddington, was,
they said, a party to this sinister conspiracy. e II est
triste/ wrote one Paris journal, ' que dans cette lutte
avec les habiletes anglaises, nous ayons a la fois contre
nous un ambassadeur d'Angleterre detestant la France
et un ambassadeur de France devoue a TAngleterre/
The Quai d'Orsay, it was widely rumoured., had in
their possession documents which proved conclusively
that Lord Dufferin had already bought the consciences
of half the French deputies in a sense opposed to the
Russian alliance.

The British Ambassador was much distressed by
these calumnies. * The whole of France/ he wrote,
c is one wild sea of denunciation, suspicion and
mutual recrimination, and even the phrases of 1793
are coming back into use/ He determined to counter
this campaign of defamation by what he described as
*a risky experiment'. In February, 1893, at the
annual dinner of the British Chamber of Commerce
in Paris, he referred in most undiplomatic language
to the accusations which had been made against him.
' I have seen myself/ he said, ' repeatedly accused . . .
of the most disgraceful and abominable conduct, of
acts which, if proved, would justify my being sum-
moned to the bar of a criminal court * :

c I do not hesitate/ he continued, * to take this oppor-
tunity to say that the whole series of assertions which
has been so industriously propagated, including the